THE KING TAKES A BRIDE

with a double scutcheon with cherubs throwing flowers,
upheld by a big bas-relief representing Venus at her toilette
with the Graces as handmaids.

But all these luxuries could not console the Queen for
events which were already causing her secret tears. We learn
the reason for her distress from the memoirs of Villars and
from the record of her faithful friend the due de Luynes.
King Stanislas had put her on her guard against men who
showed any wish to monopolize her confidence; she was to
entrust her thoughts solely to the King. It would take too
long to recount the intrigues whereby both Monsieur le Due
and the cardinal de Fleury attempted to come between hus-
band and wife and to use the wife as a means of gaining a
strong foothold in the King's confidence. In the end Fleury
won, but not before he had undermined Louis' intimacy with
his wife by making good use of some small imprudence of
hers. For many years there followed that extraordinary corre-
spondence between Fleury and Marie, full of a falsely respect-
fol humility on Fleury's side and an affectionate docility on
hers. The wife of Louis XIV had been spared contact with
these machinating Machiavels and rusing Reynards when
Cardinal Mazarin gave up the ghost at the outset of her
marriage. But Fleury's hold on the King was so strong
as to influence even the private sanctities of the marriage
bed.

An amusing interlude occurred when the pair of them,
Marie and Louis, fell frantically ill with indigestion after
eating no less than one hundred and eighty oysters washed
down with four glasses of beer. The prying eyes of the cour-
tiers, sharper than ever during an illness, noticed the passion-
ate anxiety the Queen displayed for her husband, and the
striking indifference shown by Louis to her. On August i4th,
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